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IN 1964, COOPER 
and Laing, the 
founding fathers of 
“anti-psychiatry,’ co- 
authored Reason 
and Violence. In 
1967, Laing con- 
tributed a chapter to 
Cooper’s Dialectics 
of Liberation. Since 
then, their paths have 
seemingly diverged. 
Isay seemingly, be- 
cause actually they 
haven’t; each has 
continued to write 
about the one thing 
he loves—namely, 


BOOKS 


AND THE 


ARTS 


himself. However, each has 
demonstrated his love in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Cooper’s style is cant in al- 
most pure form. For special 
effect, he uses oxymorons, 
such as the farewell in his 
previous book, The Gram- 
mar of Living. “My next 
book,’ he wrote there, “will 
be different. It will not be by 
me.’ I am sorry to have to 
report that his new book, 
The Language of Madness, is 
still by him. 

At least, Cooper is a naive 
Rousseauian. Au fond, hu- 
man beings are rich, creative, 
loving, good, you name it. 
What’s wrong with the world 
is that all these “goodies” 
have been stolen from us. I 
am not simplifying what 
Cooper is saying; I am only 
summarizing it. “To act poli- 
tically,’ he asserts, “means 
simply regaining what has 
been stolen from us, starting 
with our consciousness of 
our oppression within the 
capitalist system.” According 
to Cooper, everything that 
most of us think is bad is 
really good, and vice versa. 


Systematically inverting val- 
ues is Cooper’s idea of ex- 
plaining social phenomena 
and rectifying their defects. 
For example: “Madness is a 
common social property 
that has been stolen from us, 
like the reality of our dreams 
and our deaths; we have to 
get these things back politi- 
cally sothat they become cre- 
ativity and spontaneity in a 
transformed society.” 
Nevertheless, Cooper’s 
work has certain redeeming 


qualities that deserve recog- 
nition, even respect. He does 
not hide where he stands— 
on politics, economics, or 
anything else. Primarily, 
Cooper is against the free 
market and individualism. 
“Fruit dies on the trees,’ he 
explains, “because peasant 
farmers can’t deal with a 
parasitic market structure 
which stops the fruit that 
they gather meeting the 
mouths of other workers 
who supply them in turn— 
by their work.” He praises 
Marx, “who ‘learnt about 
money and then learnt how 
to hate it, how to hate the 
market place of exchange 
value...” 

Conversely, Cooper is for 
Communism, victims and 
the prefix “anti? Anti-psy- 
chiatry was merely his first 
flirtation parleying a prefix 
into a career, as the following 
examples illustrate: “Anti- 
definition ... is a way of 
opening up the definiendum 
... Anti-classification means 
seeking and stating existing 
differences as opposed to en- 


ao te 


“oo 


_ psychoanalysis.” 


closing entities in boxes...” 
His new antis amplify his 
earlier ones, such as “anti- 
aesthetics,” eulogised in The 
Grammar of Living thus: 
“We have passed the last day 
of the ‘great’ one-name 
works of art and have en- 
tered the time of communal 
creation. Henceforth there 
will be no more Beethovens, 
no more Rembrandts, no 
more Tolstoys.... We shall 
create the quotidian Dada, 
an anti-aesthetics of every- 
day life” Enough? Not for 
Cooper. He has a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of 
things and ideas he wants to 
invert. The clitoris is a 
“stunted penis” said Freud; 
for Cooper it’s a super- 
phallus: “Some psycho-tech- 
nicians find it incompre- 
hensible when I say that 
women— physiologically 
speaking [Cooper’s empha- 
sis]|—have bigger phalluses 
than men.” For Freud, the 
dream was the “royal road to 
the unconscious”; for Coop- 
er, “the dream is the anti- 
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Although there is an oc- 
casional well-turned phrase 
or well-observed human pre- 
dicament in this book, The 
Language of Madness (an ut- 
terly misleading title, of 
course) is a pitiful piece of 
work. Even as Communist 
propaganda, it is primitive. 
“There are,” writes Cooper, 
articulating hisrecommen- 
dation for social change, 
“two things to be done: 
firstly, the final extinguishing 
of capitalism and the entire 
mystifying ethos of private 
property; secondly, the social 
evolutions that ... will pro- 


duce the classless society.” 


Why Cooper believes what 
he believes is his business. 
His personal affairs concern 
us only insofar as he tells us 
of them, which he does in 
embarrassing detail. For ex- 
ample, he tells us that he has 
“no secretary or fixed ad- 
dress’, that “there are no ex- 
amples to follow, certainly 
not mine’, that “I was mad 
briefly, but for enough weeks 
to begin to know a little. ..”; 
and that “one might argue 
that the incapacity for ho- 
mosexual experience is an 
‘illness’ in need of ‘treat- 
ment’.” Such self-disclosures 
don’t enhance Cooper’s dig- 
nity. But, then, Cooper 
seems to want to shame him- 
self in public. He is a reli- 
gious fanatic who wants to 
expiate his guilt—for what I 
don’t know, and if I did, I 
would keep the information 
to myself. Cooper himself 
offers some clues. “One of 
the critical experiences of my 
life?’ he writes about his fa- 
vorite subject, “was when at 
the age of four, at a circus in 
Cape Town, I burst into tears 
because I thought the clown 
had been really hurt by the 


wicked ring master. I could 


not be consoled until the 
clown came into the audi- 
ence to tell me that the hurt 
was an illusion, make-belief:” 
He is still weeping, and is 
proud of it. 

As Cooper’s distinctive 
stylistic flourish is the prefix 
“anti’, so Laing’s is the blank 
page of paper. I think it’s in 
The Politics of Experience, in 


THE LIBERTARIAN REVIEW 


1967, that he first alludes to 
his interest in “empty white 
sheet(s) of paper”: “Few 
books today are forgivable. 
Black on the canvas, silence 
onthe screen, anempty white 
sheet of paper, are perhaps 
feasible.” His recent books, 
such as Facts of Life, Do You 
Love Me?, and Conversa- 
tions with Children, contain 
lots of “empty white sheets.” 
Unfortunately, not all of the 
pages of his most recent 
books are clean sheets; some 
are soiled by printer’s ink. 
According to Laing, Con- 
versations with Childrenis an 
“anthology” of his conversa- 
tions with his own children, 
which he considers impor- 
tant because “no similar an- 
thology of dialogues with 
children has been pub- 
lished.” He claims that the 
“anthology” is authentic and 
accurate. Since it’s a record 
of conversations, the impli- 
cation is that itis a verbatim, 
or near verbatim, account of 
what was said by each speak- 
er. “I have added nothing,” 
says Laing.“I am responsible 
for deletions, and I suppose, 
inevitably, some inadvertent 
omissions. But I have made 
no additions, no embellish- 
ments.” How, then, did Laing 
obtain such a faithful 
record? “No tape recorder 
was ever used,” he hastens to 
explain. “The conversations 
in this anthology were writ- 
ten down by me from mem- 
ory over a six-year period as 
part of ajournal I keep. They 
are all recorded from mem- 
ory.” Well, either Laing has a 
fantastic memory or his 


claim concerning the abso- 
lute authenticity of these 


conversations is a lie. 

How does Laing justify 
publishing such an osten- 
sibly intimate diary of his 
children’s babblings (or bab- 
blings he attributes to them), 
thus making a part of their 
private world public? He 
knows, of course, that doing 
so constitutes an invasion of 
their privacy. But publishing 
such “intimacies [of] family 
life,” was permissible, he tells 
us, because it “is done with 
the full accord of my wife— 


and the children” That self- | 


justification reveals the full 
measure of Laing’s utter con- 
tempt for an ethic of respect 
for persons grounded in con- 
tract. The children on whom 
he so generously bestows the 
right to contract range in age 
between three and eight. Ifa 
father took sexual liberties 
with children of that age and 
then told us that they (and 
their mother!) consented to 
it, we would regard his self- 
justification as adding insult 
to injury. | 
Why did Laing write this 
book? Having written sev- 
eral books about the un- 
happy communications 
characteristic of other peo- 
ple’s families, Laing felt 
ready, he says, to present 
“the other side of thestory... 
the language of the happy 
dialogue of intelligent be- 
ings...” Where was he going 
to find such “beings”? In his 
own family, where else? “It 


is,” he writes gravely, “a great 


pleasure and relief for me to 
present these dialogues 
which express so much light- 
heartedness and serious de- 
light ... In the following 
pages, we are able to observe 
the emotional and cognitive 
development of two children 
with unimpaired faculties 
unfold within the interlace 
and interweave of relations 
with adults whom they do 
not fear and whom they like 
as they are liked” 

The entries in the book 
range from the trivial to the 
offensive. Many entries are 
simply empty; for example, 
a third of a page is occupied 
by this one: “December 
1973: Natasha wants sello- 
tape for Xmas.” Among the 
entries I consider offensive is 
this one: “Daddy: What was 
the first thing you saw when 
you came out of mummy’s 
tummy? Natasha: Mummy’s 
pussa, that’s the first thing I 
saw when I came out of 
mummy’s tummy.” 

Theentry [like best (which 
also takes up a third of a 
page) reads: “Natasha (aged 
six): Did you write this 
book? (Do You Love Me). 
Daddy: Yes. Natasha: 


They’ve printed it very well 
(turning the pages) there’s 


not much on the paper. 
Look, there’s hardly any- 


thing on that page. Or that 
page. There’s the littlest P’ve 
ever seen. I think this is the 
silliest book I’ve ever seen.” 

What are we to make of 
Conversations with Chil- 
dren? It’s not really a book; it 
only looks like one. Therein, 
perhaps, lies the answer to 
the question I posed. The 
book is a joke, a put-on. In- 
toxicated with himself, 
Laing is playing not only be- 
fore his audience, but also 
with it. His seemingly multi- 
faceted personality has now 
fused into a single role—- 
namely, that of clown. Peter 
Mezan, who knows Laing 
personally, has actually 
characterised Laing in sucha 
way: “In the mind’s eye, 
under the magical sign of the 
caduceus, stands a gaunt, 
pixielike man in the garb of 
prophet—acid at his right 
hand, revolution at his left, 
his head haloed with the clear 
light of an Oriental paradise, 
his eyes intimating madness 
—crushing beneath his 
avenging foot the serpent of 
the Western rationalist tradi- 
tion ... Ina single evening I 
have seen him run the gamut 
of emotions, taking on one 
distinct person after another, 
even changing sex, and in 
each one appearing to be 
wholly himself?” 

How ironic, but how fit- 
ting. Laing, the clown, the 
Marcel Marceau of psychia- 
try. Cooper, the violated 
“madman,” the vulnerable, 
frightened child. The fooler 
and the fooled. What a per- 
fect pantomime of madness 
and mad-doctoring! Cooper 
has a big heart that bleeds for 
victims, especially of hisown 
imaginings. His compassion 
has become cancerous and 
has all but destroyed him. 
Laing, onthe other hand, has 
a good nose for business—in 
particular, for selling his dra- 
matized impersonations of 
himself. So far he has sold 
himself as student of schizo- 
phrenia, theoretician of anti- 
psychiatry, charismatic 


healer of madness, existential - 


philosopher, New Leftist so- 
cial critic, guru of LSD, Bud- 
dhist monk, and radical critic 
of the family. Now he is pos- 
ing as devoted paterfamilias, 
basking in “happy” com- 
munications with his chil- 
dren. Cooper is often wrong- 
headed, but is honest. Laing 
is often level-headed, but is 
he ever honest? 


Thomas Szasz’s latest book is 
The Myth of Psychotherapy. He 
teaches psychiatry at the State 
University of New York’s Up- 
state Medical Center in Syra- 
cuse, and contributes frequent- 
ly to LR. The present review is 
reprinted by permission from 
the British magazine, The Spec- 
tator. — 
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Defective Medicine by 
Louise Lander. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, 242 pp., $10. 
Pain and Profit—The Politics 
of Malpractice by Sylvia Law 
and Steven Polan, Harper 
and Row, 305 pp., $12.95. 
The Malpractitioners by 
JohnGuinther, AnchorPress/ 
Doubleday, 347 pp., $10.00. 


DURING A FIVE WEEK 
period of 1976, many doc- 
tors in Los Angeles county 
withheld their services in 
protest against the soaring 
malpractice insurance bills 
they had received. A most 
curious and disturbing se- 
quel to this story appeared in 
the newspapers last Octo- 
ber: During this period, 
when surgery declined by 
nearly 60 percent, there was 
a significant drop in the 
death rate in Los Angeles, 
climbing again (from 19.2 to 
26 per 100,000 population) 
during the first five weeks 
after the doctors went back 
to work. 

If these figures are a true 
reflection of the state of 
American medicine, then 
perhaps the continuing mal- 
practice crisis is the best 


One-third of all surgical deaths and half of all surgical complications are probably preventable. 


medication possible for the 
health of the American pub- 
lic. Unfortunately, the sad 
state of American medical 
practice—as evidenced by 
statistics like those from Los 
Angeles—and the much- 
bruited malpractice crisis of 
the 1970s are both symp- 
toms of the same underlying 
malady. Yet the burgeoning 
studies of this crisis are de- 
voted mainly to detailed 
symptomatologies—identi- 
fying such ailments as the 
overspecialization of Ameri- 
can medicine; the ever- 
increasing use of hospitals 
rather than the home or doc- 


tor’s office to treat patients; 


the poor self-regulation of 
the medical profession, with 
its high yield of incompetent 
practitioners and unneces- 
sary surgical and diagnostic 


procedures; the contingency 
fee system for attorneys; 
overgenerous jury awards; 
poor underwriting prac- 
tices; the use of increases in 
malpractice premiums to 
make up for insurance com- 
panies’ stock market losses; 
and the foisting off on the 
public and on regulatory 
agencies of deliberately false 
and misleading figures by the 
insurance industry—rather 
than to root causes. 

And that’s what journalist 
John Guinther and attorneys 
Sylvia Law and Steven Polan 
offer us in their new books 
on malpractice—along with 
their own personal, statist 
solutions to this peculiarly 
American problem. To be 
sure, both of these studies 
are overflowing with useful 
information, particularly 


Guinther’s revelations about 
the insurance industry’s 
quasi-legal financial ma- 
nipulations, and Law and 
Polan’s clear and exhaustive 
explanations of both the 
common law roots of mal- 
practice law and today’s 
tangled legal spiderweb. But 
neither book—despite occa- 
sional telling observations 
which, inexplicably, are nev- 
er followed up—addresses 
either of the fundamental de- 
fects which have distorted 
American medicine: the un- 
ending regulation by federal, 
state, and local govern- 
ments, and the absorption of 
the medical profession into 
the American corporate 
State. 

Defective Medicine by 
Louise Lander is more diffi- 
cult, ifnot impossible, to cat- 
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